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S we "saygaed across the map 


of the great Continent of 
Asia, how impressive is the 
mighty fact that the Orient is 
awakening! Do we not hear the 
call of the East? Do we not feel 
the magnetic attraction of its 
ancient civilizations that so lon 
enriched the world, of its souk 
of material for the study of com- 
ae parative religions and of Oriental 
by the Phi Delta Kapps philosophies? Do we not feel the 
Fraternity compulsion of its colossal num- 
At the office of the bers, of the dynamic forces now 
sweeping through the life of the 
venue 

Cleveland, Ohio Orient and the importance of 
these changing and advancin 
lands in the world strategy o 
our day? And do we not feel a 
sympathetic response to the mar- 
velous openness of mind exhibited 


by the modern students of the 
UV entire East? 
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Education in British India 
George Allen Odgers, Nu 261 


Education presents greater complexities 
and differences of opinion than any other 
subject in the vast area of administrative 
activity in India. The educated Indian, 


with his pride stung by the intense illiteracy 
of the masses around him, clamors for the 
rapid expansion of educational facilities. 
In most cases he disregards the formulation 
of a policy, and underestimates the im- 
mensity of the task. The British official, 
crushed by a mountain of responsibility for 


maintaining law and order, is more than 
likely to look with suspicion upon private 
educational enterprises and experiments, 
and, in trying to raise the standard, to over- 
look the amount of training to be provided 
in the schools and colleges. The teacher, 
chafing under countless annoying Govern- 
ment departmental restrictions and regula- 
tions and discouraged because of low salaries 
and no professional outlook, is opposed to 
any change, fearing lest his condition be- 
come more unbearable. To some the whole 
system appears as a fatal blunder, resulting 
from what should have been and could have 
been easily avoided. To others it is the rich 
fruitage of the sincere and honest effort of 
the British to prepare a divided and back- 
ward people for nationhood and for partici- 
pation in the life of this modern world. 


At first, the East India Company’s 
directors and officials seem to have been 
disinclined to introduce Western learning 
into the country. Such powerful men as 
Warren Hastings did all they could to foster 
India’s ancient learning. The desire for 
Western knowledge arose from private 


sources. In 1816, David Hare, an English 
watchmaker in Calcutta, joined with Babu 
Mohon Roy in founding the Hindu College 
for the promotion of Western secular learn- 
ing. In a few years the seeds were widely 
sown. In 1835 a most remarkable innova- 
tion was made by the establishment of the 
Calcutta Medical College on European 
lines. Another impetus was the work of the 
Christian missionaries. Christian schools 
and colleges were opened in the port cities, 
to be followed by others in inland capitals. 
In 1835 the Government tardily accepted 
the new principle and determined to remain 
neutral in religious matters, but to establish 
its own institution of Western learning to 
be taught through the medium of English, 
to grant funds to similar private and mis- 
sionary schools. The same year saw the 
establishment of the freedom of the press. 
Two years later, English supplanted Persian 
as the official language in courts, and in 
1844 the Governor-General ordered: that 
preferance in Government appointments 
should be given to those who had received a 
Western education. From then until now 
the vernacular has been displaced by 
English as the medium of instruction, and 
the demand for English schools has been 
greater than the means for providing them. 
Only within the last few years has there 
been any evidence of a counter movement. 

Without a country-wide system of edu- 
cation of a kind adapted to her capacity 
and to her needs, India cannot hope and 
cannot be expected to realize nationhood 
and to achieve the aspirations of her small 
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educated class. The ideas of her masses 
must be enlarged. Caste must be destroyed. 
Otherwise, India will never be able to 
develop the power necessary for the attain- 
ment of social, economic, political and 
religious well-being. Without such a change 
the millions of her masses must continue 
poverty-stricken and_ superstitious, the 
women remain non-producers, economically 
and intellectually, and the progress of 
sanitation and the eradication of disease 
must be indefinitely postponed. 

The most obvious features of India’s 
educational position today are the defects 
in the present educational structure, and 
the control of this exceedingly important 
subject by Ministers of Education respon- 
‘sible to the Provincial Legislative Councils 
established under the Chelmsford-Montagu 
Reforms. 

Of the 247,000,000 inhabitants of British 
India, less than 9,000,000 are at present 
being educated. Compare this with the 
21,200,000 out of the United States’ 
106,000,000 — India’s 4%, America’s 20%. 
Scarcely 3% of India’s population is en- 
rolled in the primary school. The preva- 
lence of illiteracy is general. According to 
the 1921 census, the number of Indian 
literates was 19,800,000 males and 2,800,000 
females, total 22,600,000. No less than 
one-half of one per cent (144%) of the total 
population is in secondary schools. Still 
more striking are the figures of University 
education, where the percentage is no less 
than 0.027%. Compare this with the 
0.089% of England and Wales. It is thus 
evident that the structure of Indian educa- 
tion is top-heavy. The poorer classes are 
predominantly illiterate, while the middle 
classes are educated in a proportion equal 
to that of countries which are socially and 
economically much more highly developed. 
The middle class has demanded a literary 
type of education, looking to Government 
service or the law. Vocational training, 
while strongly advocated by many Indians, 
has thus far not attained any great success. 
Some of the technical schools founded not 
so very long ago, have been closed, and the 
remaining institutions have great difficulty 
filling the classes. Primary education is 
not only unsatisfactory in quantity, but the 
standard of work is deplorable. Few stu- 
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dents get beyond the lowest class, and many 
soon lapse into illiteracy after leaving the 
school. Many of these schools meet on the 
verandas of the teacher’s mud house, beside 
a mosque, or over a store in the bazaar, and 
the teacher is more interested in the few 
cents which he receives from each child 
than he is in the learning process and the 
amount of knowledge acquired. 

It is generally recognized that India must 
solve this illiteracy problem before she can 
have her national education firmly estab- 
lished. This problem, however, is com- 
plicated by factors peculiarly Indian, 
Among them must be included the extreme 
poverty of the masses, the inadequate means 
of communication, caste, the purdah, child 
marriage, child widowhood, the conflict of 
communal interests and ambitions, and the 
seemingly unbridgeable chasm __ between 
urban and rural life; all of which have 
operated to prevent the growth of a desire 
for education among the masses which are 
largely rural and agricultural. The financial 
condition constitutes another serious difh- 
culty. The amount of revenue annually 
available for educational enterprises is hope- 
lessly inadequate, the total expenditure 
in a year being approximately $66,000,000, 
as compared with the United States’ 
$1,300,000,000 (approx.). 

Moreover, in India at present it is not 
possible to spend this school money advan- 
tageously. Social conditions are such that 
women teachers can be employed only in 
exceedingly small numbers and never for 
boys’ schools. Equally difficult and serious 
is the condition of the village school. Life 
and customs in the village are so discourag- 
ing that men who have been college trained 
refuse to go away from the cities. 
If a man comes up out of the village, 
he almost never returns to it. He lifts 
himself, or is lifted by some missionary, but 
very seldom does he return to serve his own 
people. Further, the educated man in 
India does not find in the indigenous relig- 
ious organizations the same opportunities 
and scope for social work as does his brother 
in the Occident. The Indian medical 
graduate fails to find in the villages an 
opening similar to that existing in the 
American rural and village sections. The 
Indian landed class does not ordinarily 
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send its sons to the University, where they 
could come in contact with their fellows 
from the professional and commercial classes, 
and be moulded by the current social 
reform movements. Instead these youths, 
who are later to control the lives of the 
ryots on their vast estates, and in whose 
hands lies the opportunity of delivering 
their people from ignorance, are given an 
inconsequential education by private tutors. 
If a member of the landed gentry does 
attend the University, he rarely, if ever, 
returns to live upon his zemindari. The 
village teacher is thus forced to live an 
isolated life denied the stimulus of contact 
with intellects better trained than his own. 
One is safe in saying that in India there is 
almost a complete absence of honorary 
services and personal interest in educational 
activities by the wealthier and educated 
classes, who in America have done so much 
to foster public education. 

It is gratifying, however, and a happy 
omen, that the transfer of educational con- 
trol to Ministers responsible to the recently 
constituted representatives has been ac- 
complished. Provincial Legislative Council 
has strengthened the contact between the 
provincial Departments of Education and 
public opinion, and interest in educational 
problems is being shown by an increasing 
number among the educated class. In 
almost every province great educational 
activity is seen, especially against illiteracy. 
The principle of compulsion was introduced 
in Bombay in 1918, and other provinces 
have followed rapidly. The first laws have 
been found to be defective or inadequate, 
and revised acts have been passed. The 
power to compel school attendance has been 
delegated to muncipalities and districts, 
but these bodies have been reluctant to 
apply coercive measures even to the collec- 
tion of their own taxes. It is therefore not 
surprising that the progress achieved in 
compulsory school attendance has been 
small. But a start has been made, public 
sentiment has been aroused, and the neces- 
sary public opinion is growing. At present 
the principle is being applied only in pri- 
mary schools, and it is evident that more 
effort will be employed in keeping the 
pupils longer in school than in enlarging 
the numbers attending the primary schools. 


Not only is primary education receiving 
increased attention, but both the officials 
and the educated public are coming to realize 
more and more that there are certain grave 
defects in the secondary and University 
systems. Secondary education is of a very 
low standard and exceedingly poorly ad- 
ministered. The high schools cram their 
students for the University matriculation 
examination, and offer practically nothing 
which prepares the student for citizenship. 
Fortunately, it is becoming more generally 
recognized that secondary education must 
be radically remodeled to bring it into 
contact with the needs of the country. It 
is becoming increasingly evident that when 
the change is made the secondary stage will 
be complete in itself, and the secondary 
schools of India will become “the people’s 
colleges” as have the American high schools. 
It was for this reason that the Sadler Com- 
mission, when it made its survey of the 
Calcutta University, recommended the sepa- 
ration of secondary from University educa- 
tion, the raising of the former into a self- 
contained system, and the confining of each 
to its proper sphere. Already in several 
provinces effect has been given to these 
proposals. The whole secondary system is 
being overhauled. Methods of inspection 
are being revised. The salaries of teachers 
are being raised. Manual and industrial 
arts, physical education, and the boy scout 
movement are being encouraged. The 
junior college plan is rapidly coming into 
its own in India, and the universities will 
be worthy of the name. 

There are at present fifteen universities 
in India, which with the exception of certain 
sectarian institutions and Delhi University, 
are under the control of the Provincial 
Governments. The Imperial Government, 
however, still retains certain functions in 
connection with university matters, par- 
ticularly in the sphere of legislation. Fol- 
lowing the publication of the findings and 
recommendations of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity Commission, striking changes have 
been made. Up until then the Indian 
University was an examining syndicate, 
with a system of affliated colleges which 
prepared students for the degree examina- 
tion. Little or no work of real university 
rank was done. The substitute proposed 
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was the residential university, from which 
was to be removed all instruction which was 
not of university grade. This teaching 
was to be given in the intermediate college, 
equivalent to the American junior college, 
which was to be a separate institution 
providing a full six-year secondary course. 
The problem has been, how to effect the 
changes. Where finances have been avail- 
able, new residential or unitary universities 
have been established, i. e., at Lucknow, 
Aligarh, Delhi and Nagpur. Being new 
institutions it has been possible to follow 
the Commission’s recommendations. The 
reconstruction of the old universities has 
proceeded with difficulty, and is still incom- 
plete. Allahabad University is now a dual 
institution, being both residential and 
afhliating. It is proposed to establish an 
afhliating University at Agra to care for the 
scattered colleges of the United Provinces. 
The Rangoon residential university scheme 
has been modified so as to allow for the 
afhliation of outside colleges. The univer- 
sities of the Punjab, Bombay, and Madras 
have adjusted themselves to the new de- 
mands. Calcutta University still lags 
behind. 

It is thus evident that the transfer of 
education to popular control has been 
accompanied by many developments. It is 
possible that much of this would have taken 
place without the transfer. It must, how- 
ever, be realized that this transfer was 
accomplished under very unfavorable cir- 
cumstances. It coincided with a wide- 
spread financial stringency, and with the 
nationalistic non-co-operation movement. 
Lack of funds delayed many schemes, the 
Gandhites did all they could to wreck the 
entire educational system of the country. 
The public was generally opposed to any 
reduction of Government expenditure on 
education, but was too easily intimidated 
and led by the Government opponents. It 
is to be regretted that the ‘“‘national educa- 
tion” experiment failed. Provided the work 
and the discipline of the existing institu- 
tions were left alone, many of the educa- 
tional authorities would undoubtedly have 
welcomed the scheme, and been glad to 
have had it succeed. But it was a most 


unsettling and destructive movement, and 
produced little of value. It did, however, 
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contribute the conception of large insritu- 


tions carried on without state aid, which is 
something new in India, and did bring to 
light evidence of the genuine dissatisfac- 
tion with the present educational system 
and its methods. 

The student of Indian education is today 
carefully watching certain tendencies. [| 
shall only mention them here. Indian 
educators are keen to experiment with new 
methods and there is a zest in the prepara- 
tion of definite programs of expansion. It 
is encouraging to see a new desire on the 
part of local bodies to spend a greater per- 
centage of their revenues for education. 
There is, however, a marked divergency of 
opinion regarding the administrative ma- 
chinery. Some favor the direct and personal 
control of the Minister of Education. 
Others advocate the decentralization of 
educational control, and the establishment 
of local school boards. 

The Central Advisory Board of Educa- 
tion, which was established in 1920, has 
been abolished because of lack of funds. 
This was the one educational body in India, 
which was competent to collate, for the 
benefit of the provinces, the educational 
experience derived from the whole of the 
Empire. It is hoped that this Board will 
be re-established, as there must be some 
body which will mitigate provincialism by 
holding conferences between provincial au- 
thorities, pool experience, and keep before 
itself the national as opposed to the local 
aspects of education. This is especially 
necessary in India, if the country is ever to 
achieve nationhood, for at present the vast 
population is divided and sub-divided and 
again divided by race, caste and creed. 

A very large part of the education now 
needed in India is adult education, and 
particularly of a kind which will provide 
the new electorate with some guidance in 
the use of their recently acquired suffrage 
rights. This requires the solving of two 
distinct problems, the education of the 
great majority of the population which has 
never been instructed in schools, and the 
developing of civic consciousness in the 
present educated class. University exten- 
sion courses in cities are steadily accomplish- 
ing much for the latter. But the main 
problem is that of reaching the rural dis- 
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tricts, where 90% of the people live. Pro- 
vincial Departments of Agriculture and 
Public Health, the Y.M.C.A., Social Service 
Leagues, and Missions are attacking this 
phase of the problem. 


Vast as is the problem of adult education, 
its solution is simple in comparison with the 
complexities presented by female education. 
It is often said that the purdah is the chief 
obstacle to female education in India. This 
is only partly true. The formidable difh- 
culty is the complete absence of effective 
demand. The advanced thinkers and advo- 
cates of female education are faced with the 
problem of devising a curriculum which will 
appeal to the Indian public. Even if such 
a course of study is produced, no rapid 
expansion will be possible without an ade- 
quate supply of competent women teachers. 
Only a great social revolution can effect 
this; the men of India must change their 
attitude towards their mothers, their wives, 
and their sisters. The number of Indian 
girls under instruction is increasing, but the 
rate of progress is exceedingly slow. Hap- 
pily, the forward-looking section of the 
public is pushing for female education. 
Indian women are gradually entering the 
teaching, nursing, and medical professions. 
Others are finding opportunities for service 


with the Y.W.C.A. 


The Muhammadan community has been 
notoriously backward educationally. Every 
boy of the community is required to spend 
a considerable time on religious studies, and 
has little time or inclination for secular 
instruction. The Reforms have forced the 
Muhammadans to see that the reason why 
they have produced so few great leaders is 
because they have neglected the education 
of their boys. The Muhammadans have 
been deeply stirred because so many im- 
portant Government positions have been 
given Hindus. The raising of the Muslim 
College in Aligarh to university rank, the 
special facilities for Muhammadans at the 
new Dacca University, and the establish- 
ment of an Islamia College in Calcutta may 
be expected to contribute much to the up- 
lift of the Muhammadan community. 


The standards of the law and medical 
colleges are being raised. The demand for 
technical education is not great. Engineer- 
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ing, agricultural, mining and commercial 
colleges are maintained; also schools of art 
and of forestry, But as yet little real pro- 
gress has been made. The old arts colleges 
continue to maintain their lead, in spite of 
the growing popularity of the science 
colleges. Until the industrial condition of 
India changes considerably, and the open- 
ings for technically trained men _ offer 
greater scope, the technical institutions will 
not flourish. In the meanwhile, the law 
colleges continue to be gorged with students, 
and the medical colleges flooded with appli- 
cations for admission. 

In addition to the schools for Indians, 
there are schools for Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians. The latter is now the accepted 
designation of the race descended from 
European and Indian mixed marriages. 
The Europeans number about 140,000, 
half of whom are soldiers; the Anglo- 
Indians over 100,000, half of whom live in 
the provinces of Bengal and Madras. The 
schools for these two communities are 
under the control of special Inspectors for 
European schools, and were not transferred 
to the Ministers of Education with the 
Indian schools. This has led to great 
difficulties in some Provincial Legislative 
Councils when educational grants were 
being voted. What is to be the future of 
these schools no one can say. Some are 
highly endowed, but most of them depend 
entirely upon fees and state grants for 
maintenance. On the whole these schools 
do a high grade of work. The Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians who can afford to do so, 
send their children to England to school. 
The parents of more moderate means send 
their children to the “Hill” schools in the 
Himalayas and other mountain summer 
resorts. The last choice are the “plain” 
schools, most of which are in the larger 
cities. The Catholic orders maintain many 
strong schools. The Church of England 
ranks next in number. Then the independ- 
ent and non-denominational, and last of all 
the Non-conformist Schools. These schools 
rank from primary day schools to residen- 
tial junior colleges, preparing for the Cam- 
bridge Higher School Certificate Examina- 
tion. The European schools in India have 
made a definite contribution to Indian 
education by educating some of India’s 
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leading thinkers, and many of her out- 
standing women. 

Indian education is in the flux. The 
best minds of the country, aided by educa- 
tors from abroad, are grappling with the 
situation. The elements are many. The 
problems are complex. The outlook is both 
discouraging and promising. Much has 
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been accomplished, and in spite of diff- 
culties we can expect greater achievements, 
The people of India are awakening to their 
opportunities and possibilities. Conse- 
crated and forward-looking indigenous and 
foreign educators are giving themselves to 
India. The road is rough and long, but it 
leads upward. 


Phi Delta Kappans see very little of each 
other in China. The land is large and our 
numbers comparatively small. One or two 
get-togethers have been organized and 
plans made for a sub-chapter with but 
partial success so far. This does not mean 
that nothing is being done along the lines 
of professional education. So far as I know 
each and every one is hard at work on some 
problem or problems that are of direct and 
necessary interest to his field of activity. 
I presume most efforts are in the way of 
applying laws and principles already worked 
out, but a surprising number of research 
problems are under way. Brother Keys, 
at Canton Christian College, is doing a 
very constructive piece of work devising 
English tests for Chinese students. These 
tests are having a very wide use in all sorts 
of schools in China. Brother Heinz is 
doing fine work at Tsing Hua College—the 
Boxer Indemnity College which prepares 
students to study in America. Lacy is in 
Fukien and was developing a geography 
test and I understand is also working hard 
on administrative problems in one of the 
most successful missionary educational sec- 
tions in China. Anderson and Westbrook 
are both in Shanghai College, the latter as 
Dean of the College of Arts, and both 
actively connected with the administration 
of education among the Baptists. I know 
of no institution where a more determined 
effort is being made to organize all depart- 
ments on scientific lines. They have one 
of the largest educational faculties of any 
missionary school in China. 

These few remarks do scant justice to 
those who have been mentioned and leaves 
out the greater number of whom I have had 
no recent information. 


Education in China 
A. A. Bullock, Beta 281 


My work is more strictly Chinese than 
most. This institution teaches only in 
Chinese; its graduates go out into the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools to teach in 
the native language and with only a scanty 
knowledge of English. What I have done 
in productive ways has been demanded by 
some practical exigency either of our own 
admissions or for a large block of schools 
for which I have acted as examiner for five 
consecutive years. We now have standard- 
ized tests in arithmetic, silent reading, and 
a pair of comprehensive “achievement” 
tests. The latter are just being finally 
published. Several years ago we worked 
out a scale of compositions in English 
written by Chinese students. The work of 
preparing such is perhaps less arduous and 
certainly less galling than getting them 
used willingly and intelligently. As head 
of the department of education, the two 
attached schools which are on the campus, 
one of elementary and the other of junior 
high school grade, come under my survey. 
The detail involved is rather large and the 
preparation of teachers to teach in them a 
magnum opus. For all our teachers our 
method has had to consist in a selection of 
our own most brilliant graduates and then 
in sending them away for graduate study 
abroad, even as far as the west. At this 
present writing there are four or five study- 
ing far afield for special work in this College 
on their return. It reminds one of the 
situation several decades ago when so many 
students went to Germany in preparation 
for college posts. We experience the very 
greatest difficulty in getting proper teachers. 
They cannot be picked up. 

At this time, while waiting for a suitable 
permanent head, I have to supervise the 
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work of the newly organized agricultural 
deparcment. Three well-trained young 
Chinese specialists are on the staff. Their 
specil task is to give every student in the 
college sufficient practical and theoretical 
knowledge of agriculture and its allied 
sciences to make them practically able to 
function as real advisors to rural com- 
munities. China is predominately an agri- 
cultural land. Probably, nearly nine-tenths 
of the race lives outside the cities. Most of 
our graduates go into the country to teach 
and many of these occupy positions of large 
responsibility where a rural enthusiasm and 
experience is most essential. At all events, 
after a most careful weighing of all possi- 
bilities, the College deliberately decided to 
make farming its chief form of manual 
training. The work has already grown far 
beyond what was at first thought feasible. 

The educational outlook in China is at 
present most disheartening. Twelve years 
of revolution have set back the wheels of 
time and in no field more than in education. 
Large numbers of the modern schools have 
closed; the old-fashioned one-teacher mem- 
oriter school is running as gaily as of yore. 


The military everywhere consume funds 


meant for schools. No vaster educational 
problem ever faced a people. The number 
of teachers and children involved is stagger- 
ing and habits as deeply rooted as old 
Egypt are still extant. No clearly marked 
movement for betterment is emerging, 
though one feels that certain trends may 
develop later. Here and there are schools 
experimenting in a small way with modern 
theories. Testing has had quite a vogue. 
Supervised study, the Dalton Plan, and (I 
think it is) the Gary System are all being 
dabbled with in the prominent elementary 
school of this city. Montessori schools are 
being tried in some kindergartens. Recent 
books of the late Professor Parker, of Drs. 
Judd, McMurray, Dewey, Hollingsworth, 
Peffenberger, etc., are on the market and 
being read and discussed by the select. But 
I do not know of any place where any 
modern student has gotten under any real 
large administrative problem connected 
with the common schools. Dr. P. W. Kuo 
has unhappily been displaced from his post 
as President of the South Eastern Univer- 
sity, where they were really trying to build 


up a modern research institution. The 
schools that are under the government are 
supervised by the old-fashioned men, and 
the offices of education are, as stated above, 
not able to launch out into any programs 
independent of the militarists. Still the 
idea of universal education for the masses 
will surely eventuate in such a program and 
within the present generation will be well 
under way. It is on the law books of the 
nation that all children must have an 
elementary school education and the people 
as a whole are heartily in favor of it and 
will pay the taxes necessary. Doubtless 
such a public school system will not be like 
that of continental Europe, nor like Japan, 
in that in that they will assuredly be more 
democratic and as practical as may be. 
Still I have noted two things lately that 
may eventuate in some sort of a stratifica- 
tion. For one thing the officially adopted 
and promoted phonetic system of writing 
the language is dying a quick death. In 
its place the enthusiasts are pushing a 


‘selected thousand characters for the com- 


mon people to learn to read and write. 
With great zeal night schools are promoted 
in many centers for the young men of shops 
—and in fact any who will come along. 
Again, I hear increased talk of the need for 
differentiating between the country and 
city schools; how there must be separate 
normal courses for teachers, etc. In 
extenuation of the idea they urge that they 
need to have more practical schools in the 
country, those in which some agriculture 
must be taught. So far modern schools in 
China have been rather for the classes, 
officials, and merchant’s children, who have 
usually gotten their education free, with 
board and books thrown in. The whole 
country has been taxed for such schools, 
and most of the funds have gone into 
secondary education. I venture the opinion 
that only the fragments have gone into 
elementary day schools and_ practically 
none of it into real country schools. Hence 
the two instances mentioned above as an 
earnest of education for the masses we 
welcome with all our hearts. But I hope 
that all such efforts will speedily become a 
part of the national program; that the 
education provided will not be confined to a 
thousand characters and that there will be 
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no longitudinal stratification taking place. 
The inaction of the classes—they are most 
passive—and their inability to know what 
is best for themselves and to speak out, 
should be a matter of the gravest concern 
for every educator. If democracy and 
modern universal education are to mean 
anything to China they must being equal 
opportunity to all. Such has been one of 
the grand features in Chinese education in 
the ages past and to reverse this policy 
would be the greatest of modern travesties. 

Turning to mission education for a 
moment—strenuous efforts are being put 
forth to integrate mission schools. For 
many years educational associations 
for such schools have existed and they have 
held a certain amount of authority through 
common courses of study, annual examina- 
tions and annual pow-wows. But all these 
efforts have not satisfied. Each school 
remains a law unto itself, the association 
being used, or not, as convenient. Un- 


trained teachers, changing staffs, and su-_ 


preme emphasis upon English have char- 
acterized most. No more earnest body of 
men could be found, but very few heads of 


schools have had adequate administrative 
training. Their zeal for training teachers 


has been almost zero. The missions them- 
selves have been singularly callous to the 
need of trained teachers and down to this 
present moment will not set aside adequate 
funds for the establishment of normal 
schools or for the running of those that do 
exist. One most interesting side light on 
the American public school is that when 
Americans get to China and have to run 
boarding schools—as all secondary schools 
necessarily are—they find in their experi- 
ence nothing to fall back on. The boarding, 
lodging, and caring for students outside of 
classes is an art that peculiarly belongs to 
the English school master who, himself, 
has invariably been brought up under a 
boarding school regime. 

Ripples of modern educational adminis- 
tration methods from home have reached 
these far shores and new examination 
methods are being cautiously tried by a few, 
but no profound effort to appropriate or 
understand their use is manifest. Looking 
back into educational history of missions, 
one is struck by the permanent dent made 


fully fifty years ago—the good work con- 
tinuing down well into the present century 
—by the text books translated and created, 
After a generation or two this move- 
ment gradually subsided and English teach- 
ing absorbed the time, interest, and energies 
of school men who by this time, alas, no 
longer knew Chinese. This new effort to 
organize Christian education effectively 
may be called a happy revival along needy 
lines of the earlier linguistic fervor. The 
making of texts, creation of vocabularies 
and stimulation of scientific study were the 
sine-qua-non for western education in 
China because these tools were utterly 
lacking. But this work of the grand old 
scholars has happily been committed to the 
hands of Chinese publishing houses who 
are doing it well and making a good thing 
of it. The demand for English became 
imperative and a response followed with 
very large growth in numbers and influence. 
It would seem from appearances that the 
peak of the demand for English is past; 
that from now on more and more instruc- 
tion in Chinese will be demanded. That 
this period is passing may be open to doubt, 
but nevertheless it is true that a third 
period, that of reorganization in govern- 
mental and Christian education, is on us. 
The missions are aware of this and already 
there exists a strong central administrative 
office which is democratically representative 
of the regional associations. The secre-. 
tariat and bureaus are well equipped and are 
intelligently attacking various live prob- 
lems in highly technical ways. A first-class 
educational magazine, printed in_ both 
English and Chinese, is published monthly. 
Most of the local associations already have 
paid permanent officers and several have 
specialized research work going on. 

This integration of Christian education 
is most unique and its accomplishment very 
dificult. It is unique because the units are 
connected by only voluntary ties with no 
financial responsibility either way. The 
only end sought is the very best interest of 
the cause of education in China. The 
ultimate schools are held in the local asso- 
ciations by no grants or other privileges 
beyond that gained by more and better 
work. Certain sectarian flavors do faintly 
waft themselves out from home shores but 
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get scant reception. Denominational dif- 
ferences do not constitute any problem 
whatever and no more do the differences 
in nationality of the schoolmen—whether 
American, German, Scandinavian or Eng- 
lish does not matter. Very little evidence 
can be gained from visiting schools as to 
what faith or other allegiances are pro- 
fessed. But the distances are great, large 
numbers involved, individual financial re- 
sponsibility not slight, territorial needs 
differ and the various provincial govern- 
ments may have different regulations—all 
these and many other factors would seem 
to work centripitally, yet there is undoubt- 
edly a closer and more harmonious organi- 
zation being effected. There is no desire or 
attempt to make this foreign. More 
Chinese by far are represented than west- 
erners; the viewpoint is national; the con- 
ferences are being conducted bilingually or 
wholly in Chinese; and every attempt is 
made to put qualified Chinese in posts of 
the highest importance. More and more 
Chinese are found as school principals; 
several local associations have Chinese 
presidents and general secretaries; the 
Associate General Secretary for all China is 
a Chinese. In these posts young men, 
trained in education abroad, are getting 
their first and best innings in concrete 
administrative endeavor. 


I wish it were in my power to state just 
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how the new integration and organization 
of governmental education will be found 
five or ten years from now. It is apparently 
still too early to make any prophesies. 
Under the Manchu’s the national centering 
of education was getting very strong; since 
the founding of the Republic neither Peking 
nor the provinces have been able to func- 
tion, but there are evidences that the 
provinces will become more autonomic and 
it seems to me that therein lies the only 
real hope for education in China. Christian 
education has made repeated attempts to 
place itself under government auspices, but 
so far with no success beyond a few scat- 
tered instances. Speaking generally, the 
government has not thought the mission 
schools of enough moment to notice. The 
recent opposition has arisen in proportion 
to and because of the growing appreciation 
of the place they occupy. It will require 
the best statesmanship on the part of both 
sides to work out satisfactory relations. 
I am most confident that this will be done 
and that national education will find a very 
important and essential place for Christian 
schools. The size and obstinacy of this and 


-all other problems of educational adminis- 


tration cannot smother the sound faith we 
have in the Chinese and their schools. We 
tremble rather for the influences that come 
from the West and therefore welcome to 
China all earnest students of education 
who have a will to work. 


Education in Congo 
Seymour E. Moon, Eta 132 


Education of any sort is a very recent 
thing in Congo. So far as I know there was 
almost nothing worth the name of education 
until the arrival of missionaries and Bula 
Matadi, a little over forty years ago. Up to 
that time education was confined to the 
Chief’s sons or favored relative, who would 
be instructed in the mysteries of proper 
burial rites for royalty, and in the laws and 
customs of the tribe. Youths in most 
localities were gathered into secret societies 
for the supposed teaching of the mysteries 
of sex life and a certain amount of tribal 
custom and possibly folk lore. At the close 
of this period of their so-called instruction 


there was an initiation. Early in life 
either in these secret societies or out of 
them the children would be given the 
scarifications proper to their family or tribe. 

Of the teaching of trades there was none, 
with the possible exception that a man 
might teach his own favored relative his 
special trade, but generally no one took any 
pains to teach any one how he did his work. 
Often the work was done apart from the 


_crowd and it was generally considered bad 


form to watch the process. So much were 
the arts and crafts of the people an untaught 
thing that everybody seemed to regard 
another’s trade as sacred to him. To this 
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day it is dificult to get men or women to 
try to make certain articles that were com- 
monly made by their people years ago 
because they say “That was So-and-So’s 
work, and I don’t know it,” which means 
that they do not want to try. 

Of an alphabet there was not a trace 
when the missionaries arrived and tried to 
decipher the language. There was not even 
a sign language, as we generally understand 
it. There seems to have been no writing 
on trees, marks on stones, or other similar 
ways which primitive peoples have had of 
telling something worthy of record for the 
warning or the instruction of others. The 
first sign I ever saw made by a native was 
while traveling on the caravan road. My 
guide, who was piloting us through a 
country that my carriers had never trav- 
eled before, made a mark with his walking 
stick across a path that was to be avoided. 
It was simply a fairly straight line across 
the path. 

To be sure most of the people had signals 
by drums or by fires to warn each other of 
illness or deaths or to warn of the arrival of 
strangers or enemies. 

With vast areas of the Congo, just being 
entered by missionaries and the State, as 
primitive as that described above, it would 
hardly seem worth the while to talk of 
education in the Congo. But so marked a 
change has been brought about in the Lower 
Congo and all along the main river of the 
Congo and its numerous large branches, 
especially the Kasai, that I think Phi Delta 
Kappans will be interested in what is being 
done toward modern education for this 
land of the minuses in education. 

Today this whole Congo has been given 
or is being given an alphabet. By the use 
of the international alphabet the work of 
translation is unified and soon any tribe 
can pronounce the words of another dialect 
and read foreign books. That Great Book 
carried in the van of all advancing civiliza- 
tions is being translated in portions and 
taught in nearly all the main tribes of the 
Congo. In the whole Lower Congo area, 
from the Coast to Stanley Pool, the people 
have the whole Bible translated and soon 
they will have the choice between that 
version and a new translation. Elementary 
text books in arithmetic, geography, animal 
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life, hygiene, physiology, and agriculture 
have been translated and read and reread 
in the schools of the whole Lower Congo, 
New editions are being printed in unpre- 
cedented numbers while new subjects are 
being studied with a view to translating 
text books which will meet the modern idea 
of adaptation for education for the Congo. 
Several French books have been translated 
and books giving the French and native 
dialects side by side are projected in the 
program of literature for the use of our 
schools. A hand-book in agriculture and 
in hygiene are both in use now. 

To say that there are over a hundred 
thousand pupils in our mission schools may 
mean nothing more than statistics, but the 
fact that all along the railway line and the 
main line of the Congo River boys and girls 
and men, and even women are poring over 
books by smoky, smoldering wood fires 
means more than can be told in print. It 
means that the Congo has wakened up and 
from all sides are pouring in new ideas, new 
cultures, new forms of life and activities and 
the Congo native wants to know what it is all 
about. To say, too, that a certain per cent 
of the population can read and write is only 
a matter of statistics, but the fact that the 
natives use the post office for a correspond- 
ence that is increasing daily is a real sign 
of advance. 

Years ago I used to see missives passing 
from hand to hand, grimy, finger-marked 
scraps of paper, or I have seen slips of 
paper handed on to some native passing on 
the railway line. These slips were held by 
a split piece of bamboo and snatched by the 
passenger to be read by him or handed to 
some relative further up the line. Now 
these same missives have envelopes and are 
stamped by the post office and are carried 
by State Post officials and delivered at 
scores of new distant outposts. 

The diffusion of information and knowl 
edge is far beyond compilation. The alpha- 
bet, books, paper, pen and ink are all from 
“Mputu,” ie., the foreign land, and so 
there is no taboo on the knowledge or use 
of these things. The “Prophet Movement,” 
a manifestation of the mass movement now 
affecting all parts of the world, was a reve- 
lation to the State and the missionaries of 
how wide-spread was all kinds of informa- 
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tion and of how quickly the people could 
get letters and printed matter spread 
through the Congo. All this meant to 
missionaries and State Officials who studied 


the situation, that Congo had become - 


suddenly a part of the present-day world 
and was no longer blankly ignorant but 
almost too wise, and that her education 
should be undertaken on right lines or all 
might be lost. 


The missionaries from the first, as might 
be expected, laid great stress on teaching 
the natives to read and write, and especially 
on the training of their converts as preachers 
and teachers. This resulted in a tremendous 
diffusion of a small amount of knowledge 
as has been indicated above. Intensive 
training of a few picked men and women as 
leaders has been too much neglected, but 
in 1921 the General Conference of all 
Protestant Missionaries in the Congo met 
at Bolenge and adopted a program of edu- 
cation which has begun to effect a decided 
change for the better in this respect. Several 
Training Schools or Institutes which had 
been held for short sessions of a month or 
so have extended the course to several 
months. The Kimpese Training School, 
which had from the beginning a three year 
course for teachers and preachers, has been 
asked to provide a course for the brighter 
boys and girls who have passed through the 
Station Boarding Schools and are still too 
young to be placed in the regular training 
school course. This course, when provided, 
will develop into a High School and so fill 
the gap between the village schools and the 
boarding schools, which have been able to 
provide instruction equivalent to second or 
third grade at the best, and the special 
training schools for the few picked men for 
teaching and preaching. The importance 
of a system of higher schools to fill this gap 
can be fully realized only by those who 
know what a loss occurs at home by the 
pupils who drop out of the seventh and 
eighth grades and never reach the College 
or Theological Seminary. 


Phi Delta Kappans are, no doubt, aware 
that Education in Africa has been the sub- 
ject of study by The African Education 
Commission sent out by the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund and whose second report has just 


been published. The first report, published 
in 1922, dealt with West, South, and Equa- 
torial Africa. It has an interesting chapter 
on the Belgian Congo. Missions and the 
Government are studying this report and 
already there are signs that its recom- 
mendations are having the serious attention 
of all who are responsible for the kind of 
education best adapted to the Congo. 


The author of this article is making a 
study of the possibility of using standard 
tests in examining Congo pupils. His 
report will be presented as a thesis to the 
University of Minnesota soon. So far as 
the study has gone it seems perfectly 
feasible to translate such tests as the 
Stanford Achievement test for the lower 
grades and others that do not contain too 
much material foreign to the Congoese. 
Tests in school subjects such as arithmetic, 
writing, and simple composition tests are 
easily adapted and the interest of the Congo 
pupils in the tests is all that could be 
desired. As this is not to be a statistical 
paper I will only indicate a point or two of 
interest. Pupils in Congo Boarding Schools 
under good supervision of white teachers 
make relatively more rapid progress in hand- 
writing than do pupils at home. The same 
is true in reading and arithmetic. For 
instance, seventy-eight Boarding School 
pupils with a median school attendance of 
only fifteen months made a median score 
of eight years and six months in the Stan- 
ford Achievement test. In Bible Informa- 
tion forty-three Boarding School pupils 
who took my test made a median score of 
twenty-six points, which is four points 
better than the median score of five hundred 
Sunday School pupils, largely adults, and 
college freshmen. The Congo score is only 
two points below that made by one hundred 
twenty-six college freshmen girls. 


The Congo boys and girls are truly waking 
up, and when fully awake, primitive though 
they are, will gladden the heart of any real 
teacher who can enjoy seeing pupils make 
progress even though he may not reach the 
artificial standards of school boards and 
school principals who still think that what 
was good enough for father is good enough 
for son. 
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The Foreign Education Number 


The idea of devoting a number of the 
Phi Delta Kappan to the work of our mem- 
bers who are serving in the foreign field was 
first conceived by Abel J. McAllister, 
formerly managing editor of this magazine. 
The present editor believed the plan to be 
good and accordingly wrote to all members 
of record who are serving the cause of 
education in strange lands, soliciting articles 
on the conditions met by them in their 
work. Their contributions are published 
in this number. The following notes 
regarding the authors will be of interest to 
our membership. 

Seymour E. Moon, a member of Eta 
Chapter, is head of the Congo Evangelical 
Training Institution at Kimpese, Belgian 
Congo, West Central Africa. 

Cass Arthur Reed, of Iota Chapter, is 
Dean of International College at Smyrna, 
Turkey. 

‘George A. Odgers, a Nu Chapter member, 
is Principal of the Calcutta Boys’ High 
School, Calcutta, India. 
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A. A. Bullock, who belongs to Beta 
Chapter, is head of the Department of 
Education in the Union Normal School at 
Wuchang, China. 


The Eleventh Council 


The Eleventh National Council of the 
Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity will meet at 
the Lexington Hotel, Chicago, beginning 
December 28th, 1925. All sessions will be 
business sessions except those on Wednes- 
day afternoon and evening. Wednesday 
afternoon will be devoted to a professional 
meeting at which men prominent in the 
educational field will speak. The usual 
banquet will occur on Wednesday evening, 
and Wednesday night a model initiation 
will be held under the direction of former 
National Historian J. David Houser. 

All brothers within reach of Chicago are 
earnestly invited to attend all of these 
Wednesday sessions. We hope for a large 
gathering at the professional meeting, the 
banquet, and the initiation. The business 
sessions are also open to visitors who are 
members of the fraternity. All meetings 
are for men only. 

Plan to be in Chicago by Wednesday 
noon. Tell your wife to put a light in the 
window but not to sit up till you get home. 


Early Numbers Wanted 


The National Secretary has need of 
certain very early numbers of the Phi Delta 
Kappa National Magazine for the purpose 
of completing files. The numbers wanted 
are those of February, 1914, entitled “The 
Phi Delta Kappa Inter-Chapter News 
Letter,” and an earlier number published 
in December, 1913, which was issued as a 
preliminary effort to determine the practi- 
cability of establishing a magazine for the 
fraternity. Copies of Volume I, Numbers 
2 and 3 of the “National News Letter of Phi 
Delta Kappa,” issued February and April of 
1916 are also wanted. 

If any members having these numbers in 
their possession are willing to part with 
them, such members are asked to com- 
municate with the national secretary. The 
national office will pay liberally for enough 
copies of these numbers to complete the files. 


EDUCATION IN A NEW REPUBLIC 


Education in a New Republic 
Cass Arthur Reed, Iota 15 


Editor’s Note—This article was written March 31, 1925 


In September, 1922, the Turkish Nation- 
alist troops, by driving the Greeks out of 
Smyrna, vindicated a movement which had 
seemed to many a forlorn hope, and re- 
trieved in a measure the terrible losses 
which Turkey had suffered in the Great 
War. The changes which have taken place 
since then have been rapid and far-reaching. 
Perhaps the most important of all has been 
the definite carrying into effect of the prin- 
ciple of nationality which was inherent in 
the nationalistic movement. 


Like most mid-eastern countries, Turkey 
had for centuries been a land of many com- 
munities, and many tongues. The Turk in 
conquering Asia Minor and latterly much 
of Europe, had left remnants of many older 
settlers, and instead of incorporating them 
fully into the Turkish body, had allowed the 
community system to prevail. Thus, there 
were regularly organized communities or, 
as they were locally called, nationalities, in 
the various parts of the empire, such as the 
Armenians, Greeks, Bulgarians, Jews. The 
Ottoman Empire was not purely Turkish, 
but represented an attempt to make a 
nation of many peoples, but dominated by 
the Turkish section. 


During the world war the Turks came to 
see very clearly that the subject peoples 
and particularly the Armenians and Greeks, 
who represented the largest non-Turkish 
elements, were, from a Turkish point of 
view, a menace to the security of the state. 
The Russians on the east, early in the war, 
and the Greeks on the west in 1919, took 
advantage of the undoubted sympathy of 
the Armenians and Greeks respectively to 
occupy large sections of Turkey. A policy 
of Turkey for the Turks was conceived, and 


in the last five or six years this policy has 
been the central principle of the Govern- 
ment. 


A new republic has been created. Church 
and state have been separated—a change 
which some careful students insist is com- 
parable in Islam to the Protestant Reforma- 
tion of the 16th century in Christendom. 
The Caliph has been sent into exile, and the 
old religious schools have been closed and 
their pious foundations put to other uses. 


What has been the effect upon education? 
First, let us remember that until the war 
there were three important groups of insti- 
tutions in Turkey. The first was the 
Turkish school system, comprising schools 
of various grades from primary through the 
university, state-supported, conducted in 
the Turkish language, and attended with 
few exceptions by Turks only. The second 
was the large and in many respects admir- 
able system of community schools main- 
tained at great sacrifice and with devoted 
loyalty by the various communities, notably 
the Greek, Armenian and Jewish. These 
schools were conducted in the various ver- 
naculars and efforts to insist upon the 
adequate teaching of Turkish were always 
rather unsuccessful. The third system of 
schools was also large and important, and 
comprised the institutions maintained in 
large numbers by citizens of foreign states, 
By reason of the Capitulations which gave 
special extra-territorial rights to the foreign 
residents in Turkey, these schools of which 
the French had the largest number were 
able to occupy an important place in the 
educational life of the country and were 
practically free from any Turkish control. 
The American schools, including those con- 
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ducted by Americans and those conducted 
by the native Protestant communities under 
American supervision, enrolled as many as 
30,000 or 40,000 in the years immediately 
preceding the war. The French, Italian 
and German schools were largely under 
Catholic control, and enjoyed large bounties 
from their respective governments. Until 
1908 their field was limited almost exclu- 
sively to the non-Turkish element of the 
population but from 1908 on Turks were 
free to attend them. These schools, usually 
superior in management and equipment to 
the Government schools or the local com- 
munity schools, offered a splendid oppor- 
tunity for a modern European education in 
a land where knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages is a great social and economic ad- 
vantage. With the exception of the 
American schools, however, which were 
looked upon as being more free from political 
taint, these foreign schools were rightly 
considered by many Turks as being mighty 
forces for the spreading of nationalistic 
propaganda, and were instruments freely 
used by the respective foreign offices for 
economic and even political propaganda 
inimical to Turkey. 

One of the primary demands of the na- 
tionalistic movement was the abolition of 
the Capitulations and of all exceptional 
advantages for foreigners, and the complete 
Turkification of all means of culture. The 
expulsion of the Greek and Armenian 
minorities from the greater part of Turkey, 
leaving Constantinople the only important 
center with large numbers, has reduced 
greatly the field and the need for the com- 
munity schools. There remain, however, a 
number including the Jewish schools. The 
number of foreign schools has also for some- 
what similar reasons been greatly reduced, 
but a considerable number remain. Toward 
these two groups of schools, the new Govern- 
ment has taken a very different attitude 
from that which prevailed in the earlier 
days. They are allowed to continue in 
Turkey under certain definite conditions, 
the first of which is that they will implicitly 
obey the law of the land. This in any 
country would seem to be a reasonable 
requirement, but in the old days in Turkey 


it was one which was generally evaded. 
The important changes which the new law 
has thus far required are first, that there 
shall be an absolute separation of religion 
and education. Foreign or native commun- 
ity schools may have such religious exercises 
and instruction as they see fit, but these 
shall be limited to the religion of the 
founders of the school, and no student of 
any other religion can either be compelled 
or allowed to share in it. The place used 
for these exercises must not be used for 
other purposes, nor can religious objects or 
pictures be exposed elsewhere about the 
school. This requirement the Catholic 
schools tried earnestly to have changed, 
and a large number of their schools remained 
closed for some months rather than submit, 
but now an agreement has been reached, 


and the law stands. 


In the second place the Government 
insists that every student in these schools 
shall be taught the Turkish language, 
literature, history and geography by Turk- 
ish teachers, appointed by the Government. 
A fixed minimum of hours has been laid 
down by the Government. With respect to 
the foreign schools, these are the important 
changes, although the matter of approving 
teachers and their choice, of receiving 
regular reports, the right of the Government 
to inspect and to control the schools in 
essential matters, is definitely reserved. 
Foreign schools established before 1918 are 
to be recognized if they meet the new con- 
ditions, but the policy of the Government is 
definitely against the introduction of new 
foreign schools. A recent ruling forbids 
foreign schools to give instruction in Greek 
and Armenian, which may tend greatly to 
reduce their popularity among the minority 
groups. The situation with respect to the 
community schools is not equally clear. 
Thus far, they have continued under much 
the same conditions as the foreign schools, 
but there are rumors of still further regula- 
tions including the requirement that all 
their teachers should know the Turkish 
language, which many of them do not know. 
It seems perfectly clear, however, that the 
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Government has determined that the com- 
munity schools shall be absolutely guarded 
against any possibility that they shall con- 
tinue to be centers of propaganda for the 
subject community groups, and that they 
also be made to contribute to the ideal of a 
nationalized Turkey. 

There is little doubt that the makers of 
the new Turkey have been greatly influenced 
by the French revolution and by the ideals 
dominant some twenty years ago in France, 
which insisted upon a complete separation 
of church and state. The tendency for a 
nation to look upon all educational institu- 
tions as subject to careful control by the 
state as a means of moulding the culture of 
the people, is very widespread in our day. 
At the present moment the Turkish law 
gives to foreign schools in Turkey a larger 
freedom than the laws of some of our 
states are willing to give to the Catholic 
schools under full American control. It 
remains to be seen, however, whether the 
best interests of the Turkish people will be 
furthered by a closely centralized system or 
by seeking to cultivate that freer contribu- 
tion to educational progress which has often 
been the result of private institutions. 

Americans are naturally interested in the 
American institutions in Turkey. A con- 
siderable number of these have been dis- 
continued, by reason of the changes of the 
past few years, particularly those which 
had almost exclusively an Armenian clien- 
tele in areas from which the Armenians 
have been entirely expelled. A number, of 
course, of the American schools like the 
splendid American univeristy of Beirut, 
formerly the Syrian Protestant College, 
were formerly in Turkish territory, and now 
find themselves outside by reason of the 
changed political boundaries. The far- 
reaching system of Armenian Protestant 
schools supervised by American mission- 
aries, has practically disappeared. There 
remain, however, a number of colleges and 
high schools which have adjusted them- 
selves to the new regime, such as the high 
schools of Adana, Broussa, Smyrna and 
Constantinople. The colleges which are 
most widely known are Robert College in 
Constantinople and its sister institution, 
Constantinople College for Women in the 
metropolis, and the International College 
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in Smyrna, which, with the University of 
Beirut and the American schools in Sofia, 
Bulgaria, are now appealing to the American 
public in a united drive. The colleges in 
Constantinople continue to be cosmopolitan 
in their student body and the majority of 
their patrons are still members of the sub- 
ject races of Turkey. They also have a 
considerable number of students from out- 
side Turkey, notably Bulgaria. The Inter- 
national College of Smyrna, however, which 
was formerly cosmopolitan in its student 
body, has become more than 90° Turkish. 
Almost certainly the same tendency will be 
noted increasingly in all the American 
schools. It is the first of the American 
schools to receive the official permit in the 
name of the new republic, although all of 
the others have the application pending, 
and will probably receive their permits 
shortly. The application of the new school 
law in this college has not greatly altered 
the work it is doing, except as indicated 
above. The Turkish teachers appointed 
by the Government have entered heartily 
into the work of the institution. The 
supervision and inspection by the Govern- 
ment has this far been somewhat formal, 
but there has been no serious indication of 
any desire to hinder the work of the adminis- 
tration. The student body, before 1922 
never more than 20% Turkish, has now 
reached 295, of whom nearly all are Turks. 
The people of the country have great con- 
fidence in the American system of education, 
and where they are persuaded that the 
American schools are earnestly and enthu- 
siastically seeking to give to Turkish young 
people the advantages which in other days 
were so eagerly sought after by the Greek 
and Armenian and other subject races, they 
are showing a marked appreciation. Mean- 
time the government schools are being 
strengthened and extended, but with the 
many political changes incident upon so 
complete a reorganization of the Govern- 
ment as has taken place in the last few 
years, it is obvious that changes of a far- 
reaching nature and the steady improve- 
ment of education necessary in any country, 
must require a great deal of time. 
Unfortunately Turkey has had as her 
chief interpreters before the American 
public, representatives of the minority 
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races, who in the exigencies of the last few 
years particularly, have suffered greatly, 
and most of whom have now been com- 
pelled to leave the country. The long delay 
in ratifying the Lausanne Treaty by our 
government is but another indication of the 
failure of the American people to under- 
stand fully the situation in the Near East. 
The group of American institutions, how- 
ever, which are seeking to give to the young 
people of Turkey the advantages of modern 
education, are endeavoring to help forward 
a country rich in natural resources and 
governed by an attractive and likeable 
people, whose position in the world makes 
absolutely certain the importance of their 
country in the future history of mankind. 
If Americans can remember how slow was 
our national progress for the first few years 
after the end of the Revolution in 1781, they 
can better understand the difficulties which 
Turkey faces and if they will recall the 
gratitude which we as a nation still hold for 
men like Lafayette, who came to the help 
of the young nation in its days of trial, they 
can appreciate the eagerness with which 
Turks welcome the sincere friendship of 
men and women from abroad, and of insti- 
tutions which seek in all sincerity not to 
carry on a hostile propaganda, but to share 
with the eager young men and young women 
of Turkey the best inheritance of mankind. 


The American schools are constantly 
receiving evidences of the appreciation in 
which they are held by students and pat- 
rons. Their equipment, in many instances 
really excellent, the splendid type of Amer- 
can men and women they have attracted to 
their staffs, as well as the strong type of 
Turkish teachers associated with them, their 
emphasis on athletics and other forms of 
student activity, their democratizing in- 
fluence, and particularly the confidence 
that parents have when they say, “Some- 
how, you turn out men,” has crowded the 
American schools with students represent- 
ing all classes of the community. The 
foolish idea that Turks are hostile to for- 
eigners is dispelled by a visit to one of these 
institutions. For example, at the Inter- 
national College with full government 
approval, the radio fans listen in nightly to 
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the concerts of Europe, while in Greece, 
and other neighboring countries, radio is 
still forbidden. Our athletic meets are 
attended by the local dignitaries, and 
praised in the Constantinople dailies. Inci- 
dentally it may be mentioned that this 
college introduced athletics into Turkish 
schools many years ago, and had the first 
electric lighting system in the empire. Our 
meteorological reports are sought for from 
places as distant as London, and our gradu- 
ates have taken high stand in American 
universities, where the diplomas of the 
college have been received on terms of 
equality with those of first-class colleges in 
the United States. 


Of course, American institutions alone 
cannot solve the educational problems of 
Turkey; they can only contribute to a 
solution. Their Turkish graduates are too 
few and mostly young. The most noted 
woman leader in Turkey, Halide Hanum, 
author of ‘The Shirt of Flame,” is a gradu- 
ate of the American Constantinople College. 
Happily in the past few years, a number of 
students have been sent to America on 
scholarships, and while it is too soon to 
expect much from their work, already it is 
being felt, notably through the magazines 
published by a husband and wife trained in 
Columbia. As soon as the work of the 
colleges is thoroughly adjusted to the new 
conditions, it is to be expected that through 
many new and effective means the existing 
institutions and other American educational 
agencies will be able to co-operate more 
fully with the eager Turkish educationalists. 
A visit to Angora last year by Professor 
John Dewey is, we trust, the first of many 
such visits whereby the educational experi- 
ence of the United States and other lands 
may be made available to the Turkish 
schools. Facilities for more of the teachers 
in actual service to study foreign school 
systems, and the improvement of the con- 
ditions of teachers in the country, would 
mark a great advance. But the government 
of Turkey is thoroughly alive to the possi- 
bilities of modern education, and steady 
advance is to be expected in a land rich in 
material possibilities, whose people are now 
fully launched on the sea of modern progress. 
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SOME TOPICS FOR RESEARCH 


Some Topics for Research 
W. L. Connor, Beta 370 


Editor’s Note—This article was prepared in compliance with the resolution passed by the 
Tenth National Council which provided that the October number should contain material on 
needed research in education. The editor asked Mr. Connor to prepare the material which was 
submitted by members of the Fraternity selected at random to whom a questionnaire was sent. 

Mr. Connor has responded in his usual happy manner. Perhaps some brothers who are 
casting about for topics for their next researches may find in these columns the suggestions they 
seek. The editor would much like to hear from any brother who undertakes any of these subjects 


and would appreciate the opportunity to publish the results in this magazine. 


Some weeks ago our National Secretary 
dropped on my desk the replies received in 
the course of his annual questionary to 
determine the research interests of Phi 
Delta Kappans. The thud of the package 
was not more distinct than the thud of my 
heart when he announced in his gentle, 
compelling, never-to-be-forgotten, efficient 
due-collecting manner, “Returns from an- 
nual questionnaire. Magazine goes to press 
September sixteenth. Need your analysis 
a day or two sooner.” 

Arrived, the morning of September fif- 
teenth! 


B—zzz—zzz—222! 

“Send in Miss Codem.” 

Miss Codem appears. 

‘Assuming that these topics are the titles 
of finished pieces of research, classify and 
code them for filing.” 

Behold, the task is well (or ill) begun! 

Brother Phi Delta Kappans may amuse 
themselves, before undertaking the re- 
searches in question, by trying to recognize 
their own contribution or to reclassify any 
or all of the titles more accurately. The 
curious may speculate on the reasons for 
the thick and thin distribution of topics. 


0-00-OO—GENERAL INFORMATION 


College 
Professors 


How to get a salary increase after one has, in the line of professional duty, 
angered the .political boss the president most fears. 


City 


Sup’ ts Child labor amendment. 


To what extent does public education enhance social income? 


1-00-O0—ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
*(2) The county as the school district: Supervision? Financing? 
Efficiency of instruction and size of class in high school. 


College 
Professors 


County 
Sup’ts 


Equalizing educational opportunities for rural children. 


City 


Sup’ts The Dalton plan. 


The district system in Illinois. 


Limitation of right to attend higher institutions of learning on basis of 


scholarship records in secondary schools. 

Differences in standards of scholarship in state institutions and in private 
or endowed colleges and universities. 

Residence requirements for university degrees. 

Extent in the United States of part-time religious instruction on the Gary 


plan. 


(2) 
cases where it was suggested more than once. 


A figure in parenthesis preceeding a topic indicates the number of persons interested in the topic, in 
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Value and administration of a super-maximum in a salary schedule. 
Curriculum revision as an administrative problem. 

Secretary of education in the president’s cabinet. 

Junior college in the United States. 

A study of cost, educational value, etc., of the administration of ten 


educational tests. 


High How many subjects should a well-qualified principal be able to teach? 
School — Evaluation of supervised study. 
Principals How long should the high school day be? 
(2) How much work should a high school pupil carry? 
(2) The high school population. 
(2) Duties of high school principals. 
Tardiness in high schools. 
Division of responsibility between the superintendent and principal in 
towns under 6,000. 
Time available for supervision among high school principals. 
Teachers’ meetings in high schools. 
Differences in legel requirements for libraries, laboratories, etc., in different 
grades of high schools. 
Adequate and just system of marking students. 
Class size in high school. 
Minimum length of recitation in high school. 
Relation between colleges and three-year senior high schools operating 
above a three-year junior high school. 
Individual vs. group instruction. 


Classroom How can democracy be introduced into supervision? Class management? 


Teacher 


2-00-00— PERSONNEL 


College Professional training of college teachers. 
Professors 


State Introducing the beginning teacher to her work—the sponsor or mother 


Dep’ ts teacher. 
Economic and social status of teachers and their families. 


(2) Prognosis of teaching ability—a recruiting problem. 


Professional aspects of the county superintendency. 


County 
Prognosis of teaching personality previous to training. 


Sup’ts 


Tenure for teachers. 


City 
Sup’ts 


High (2) Personnel problems in high school. 
School Supervision of new teachers. 
Principals Are teachers trained in teacher’s colleges better than those trained in 


academic colleges and universities? 


3-00-O0O—HEALTH 
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4-00-00O—FINANCE AND ACCOUNTING 


College (2) The state’s part in the support of schools: Best sources? Best distribu- 


Professors tion? 
Finance and budgeting in colleges and universities. 


High Cost of high school education. 
School 
Principals 


5-00-00O—CuRRICULUM 


College An evaluation of the outstanding life activities that the school should 
Professors endeavor to improve. 
Transfer of capabilities, attitudes, etc. 
Variations in degree. 
Optimum ages or stages of development. 
Variations caused by differences in mentality. 
Variations caused by differences in environment. 
Methods and means of character development: 

Direct and indirect methods. 

Social studies as means. 

Bible reading as means. 
Out-of-school learning, desirable and undesirable, in various communities. 
Requirements for A.B. degree. 

Modern languages. 

Classical languages. 

Mathematics. 
Study of physical activities to determine mental content. 


State Survey of content of pupils’ minds on problems of social life, literature, 


Dep’ ts politics, religion, etc. 
Development of three-and- four-year training courses for teachers. 


Job analysis of teaching for use in teacher training. 


County Esthetics in the rural school. 


Sup’ ts 


City Oral vocabulary of the pre-primary child. 
Sup’ts In what grade should purely social benefit leave off and purely personal 
benefit begin? 
Sense training. 
Religious training as a means of social control in pupils in secondary 
school. 
Shortening the curriculum. 
Educational needs of individual pupils as related to their capacity and their 
vocational and cultural objectives. 
Religious training. 
“Evolution” as a subject in secondary schools. 


High Curriculum for six-year high school of 100 pupils. 
School (2) Moral instruction. 

Principals How many subjects should be taught in the junior high school? 
The function of an American high school. 
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6-00-00—CoursE oF Stupy 


Classroom Course of study in English. 
Teachers Course of study in arithmetic: 

Particular attention to how the social and individual uses of arith- 
metic could be improved by better choice of content and better instruc- 
tion. 

Certain objectives should be set up and different selections of subject 
matter should be made and taught to different groups to see which selection 
of subject matter is most appropriate to the realization of the objective named. 

How should the objectives differ in high school English composition and in 
freshman college rhetoric? 


7-00-00—TEACHING 
College The place of experience in learning: 
Professors Degree to which first-hand experience is essential. 
How best to further types of learning in which first-hand experience 
is undesirable or even disastrous. 
Teachers’ marks in colleges and universities. 
Objective examinations in colleges and universities. 
Evaluation of new types of examinations in various grades. 


Causes of failure in college. 


State Job analysis of teaching for use in supervision. 
Dep’ ts Better measures of the efficiency of teaching. 


County Supervision of teaching. 
Sup’ ts Method in beginning reading. 


City Best conditions for transfer of training. 
Supt’ts Psychology of composition teaching. 


Classroom What use can be made of cardboard signs for problems, mottoes, tables, 
Teachers graphs, etc., in teaching? 


ACTIVITIES 


City 8-01-00 Social Guidance 
Sup’ts Effect of late hours on success in high school. 


8-02-00 Vocational Guidance 
Ten good occupations for boys. 
‘Ten good occupations for girls. 


8-03-00 Educational Guidance 
Prognosis of success in various school subjects. 
Prognostic value of knowledge about the education of parents on the 
success of children in junior high school grades. 
(2) Criteria for determining limit of profitable schooling for individuals. 
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High 8-01-00 Social Guidance 


School Relation between intelligence and responsibility and leadership in 
Principals student affairs. 


Character rating. 


8-03-00 Educational Guidance 
Who should go to high school? 
Motivating scholarship. 


8-04-00 Athletics 
(2) Athletics and scholarship. 
Management of athletic teams and control of funds. 
Athletic programs of high school students. 

High school athletic program. 


9-00-00—SreciaAL EpucaTIOoNn 


10-00-O0O—TrEsts AND MEASUREMENTS 


College Motor ability cests comparable to intelligence tests. 
Professors Standards for motor accomplishments at various ages. 


State A phonics scale (achievement). 

Dep’ ts 

High Types of objective tests for use of high school teachers. 
School Limitations on uses of intelligence and accomplishment tests. 


Principals 


11-00-O0C—CuILp AccouNTING 


Individual accounting in secondary schools. 


AND. REPORTS 


City 
Sup’ ts 


13-00-00—QueEstion BLANKs 


AND GROUNDS 


Uniform state and national records and reports. 


15-00-OC—E QuIpMENT 


16-00-OO—M aINTENANCE 


18-00-OO—-ExcHANGE STUDIES 


The Cross-word puzzles suitable for P. D. K.’s after-dinner amusement. 
Author 


At the request of the National Secretary, 
the following letter was sent to the chapters 
to learn their practice in the matter of honor 


awards: 
To the President or Faculty Sponsor: 

I have been asked by the National Secretary to 
prepare for the Phi Delta Kappan an article dealing 
with the practice of some chapters of offering certain 
prizes and awards for scholarship or other lines of merit. 

Will you please have some member appointed to 
write for me a brief account of the practices of your 
chapter in this respect? The statement should include 
the kind of award, its value, for what it is offered, the 
time of award, and any other information which would 
be of interest to the other chapters. If you make no 
such award at present, please have that fact stated in 


the reply to me.” 


The replies indicate that Harvard Chap- 
ter is the only one which now makes such 
awards. To quote the statement of Dean 
H. H. Holmes, of the Graduate School of 


Education: 
The Harvard Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa offers 


annually two prizes, in the form of books, for distinc- 
tion in some phase of the work conducted by the 
Graduate School of Education. The books chosen as 
prizes are recognized classics in education and are 
suitably bound and inscribed. The books used up to 
the present have been Plato’s Republic, Hanus’s School 
Administration and School Reports, and Inglis’s Second- 
ary Education. The awards ei so far been made to 
those two students who, in the judgment of the Fac- 
ulty, stand highest in their preparation for the degree 
of Doctor of Education. 

The awards are presented by the President of the 
Chapter to the Dean, at an open meeting of the School 
called in the Spring. The Dean, in a brief speech, 
accepts the awards on behalf of the Faculty and then 
presents them to the students who have already been 
selected by the Faculty. 


Several interesting comments were made 
by other chapters, which are worthy of 
quotation. 

Alpha-Epsilon Chapter, of the University 
of Southern California, writes as follows: 


At present the Alpha-Epsilon Chapter does not offer 
prizes or rewards for scholarship or merit along other 
lines. We do, however, pursue a policy at the regular 
meetings of the chapter which is very stimulating to 
the younger members. Authors of books in the field, 
authors of educational tests and measurements, 
students pursuing definite research work in the field, 
and members of the chapter who are constantly show- 
ing phenomenal growth in the field of labor, are 
scheduled to appear on definite arranged dates of 
meeting for presentation of their particular problems. 
Very frequently students working for the Master’s 
Degree are given an opportunity to present their 
material before this group during the different stages 
of progress made in that particular study. 
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Prizes and Awards 
Charles F. Bauder, District Deputy 


It is very probable that many other 
chapters follow a plan similar to that of 
Alpha-Epsilon. It is of real value to a 
candidate for an advanced degree to present 
his material to the chapter, previous to his 
appearance before the Faculty. To make 
participation in the chapter’s programs a 
mark of distinction would be stimulating 
to the student, and would add to the value 
of the meetings. 


Two chapters, Epsilon (Iowa) and Rho 
(New York), make the comment that mem- 
bership in the fraternity is the only prize or 
award which is made. President Pickett, of 
Rho Chapter, writes: 

Membership in the Chapter is in itself considered the 
highest of recognitions. A service which each brother 
renders to the Chapter carries with it, like virtue, its 
own reward. Scholarship is recognized inasmuch as all 
candidates for membership must be honor men. The 


service performed by the various officers is compen- 
sated for by the fact that the office itself is a reward in 


a way. - 


Two other chapters, Xi (Pittsburgh) and 
Gamma (Missouri), are planning something 
in the nature of prizes for scholarship. 
Secretary Crouch of Gamma Chapter says: 

The subject (of prizes or awards for scholarship) was 
brought up for discussion about six weeks ago an 
received very favorable consideration. We are thinking 


of creating a fund bit by bit until we have a 
sufficient amount to do the thing right. 


President Tilton, of XI Chapter, States: 


Xi Chapter has appointed a committee to draw up 
plans for a scholarship but as yet the committee has 
not reported progress. I am in hopes this will be done 
and completed not later than May 1, 1925. 


Several of my letters to the chapters were 
returned unclaimed, indicating the lack of 
the permanent mail box which has been 
proposed by the National Council. The 
great majority of the replies, however, state 
that the chapters are offering no special 
awards for achievement. 


The value of this article will probably lie 
in the extent of the discussion which is 
aroused in the chapters concerning the 
question of awards for merit other than 
membership in the fraternity and participa- 
tion in chapter affairs. 
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RESEARCH STUDIES BY MEMBERS 


Research Studies By Members of Phi Delta tail 
During the Year 1924-25 


The following material was not included in the August number of this magazine for the 


reason that most of 1t was received after the columns of that issue were closed. One or two 
chapters were omitted because of lack of space. However, this printing completes the publication 
of all of this material that has been received at the National Office. 


The ten chapters here reported raise the total number of active chapters that have contributed 


to this year’s compendium to twenty-two, almost exactly two-thirds of the active chapters. 
be noted that only one Alumnus Chapter has contributed a report. 


It will 


Co-operative Studies 


C. C. McCracken, J. Cayce Morrison, 
Warp G. Reever. “Certain Phases of the 
Fairfield County, Ohio, School System.” 

H. B. CuHapman and E. J. AsHsBaucu. 
“The Status of Pupil Report Cards in the 
United States; Involves Both City and 
County Usage.” Developed a recomended 
form. 


Individual Research 
AsupauGuH, E. J. “The Work of the 
Departments of School Attendance.” 
“Persistency of Learning in the Case of 
Spelling with a Given Method and Time 
Allotment.” 


BisHop, Herman D. “Annotated Bibli- 
ography of Literature on the Theory of 
Building a Course of Study in Source 
Studies.” 

“The Need of a New 


” In press. 


Bove, Boyp H. 
Program in Education. 


Brim, O. R. “Courses of Training and 
Instruction.”” Vol. 5, Texas Educational 
Survey Reports, Austin, Texas. 


BucxincHaM, B. R. “A Problem Scale 
in Arithmetic.” 
“The Supply of Trained Teachers and 


the Demand for Them in Ohio.” In press. 


CuaMBERS, O. R. “The Measurement of 
Character Traits by Means of the Pressey 
X-O Tests for Use in Secondary Grades.” 

Eckarpb, Garry. “The Present Status of 
Compulsory Education in the 48 States.” 
Master’s thesis. 


Sigma Chapter 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


ErrrMeyer, C. E. “The Uses of Intelli- 
gence Tests in College and University 
Administration.” Ph.D. dissertation. 


Futks, B. F. “The Relation of Teacher- 
Training to Service in Ohio.” Master’s 
thesis. 


Garver, V. A. “The Determination of 
the Course of Teaching High-School Sub- 
jects in Each High School of Six Ohio 


Counties.” Master’s thesis. . 


Harkness, C. §. “Achievement of the 
Pupils of the Cygnet Public Schools in 
Terms of their Ability to Achieve.” 


Heer, A. L. “State Systems for Approval 
of Plans and Specifications for School Build- 
ings, Sites and Equipment.” 

“The Legal Status of the 
Manager of Public Schools.” 

Huttrisn, H. G. “The Need for Orienta- 
tion in Education.” Educational Adminis- 
tration and Supervision, April, 1925. 

“Training in Thinking.” Journal of the 
Ohio State Teachers’ Association, August, 
1924. 

“Some Aspects of Doctor Thorndike’s 
Educational Psychology.” Ph.D. disserta- 


Business 


tion. 
Kocn, H. C. “A Determination of Non- 
Newspaper Possibilities in Continuous 


School Publicity.” Educational Research 
Bulletin, May 27, 1925. 

“Lighting as a Phase of School Hygiene.” 
Educational Research Bulletin, January 21, 
1925. 
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Leuman, C. O. “Persistence in Attend- 
ance of High School Students in Ohio.” 
Master’s thesis. 

Livincston, Ratpw. “A Study of the 
Interrelation Between Vocabularies of Pub- 
lic School Subjects.”” Master’s thesis. 

McCracken, C. C. “College Surveys: (1) 
Tarkio College, Tarkio, Mo.; (2) Sterling 
College, Sterling, Kansas; (3) Monmouth 
College, Monmouth, III.; (4) Muskingum 
College, New Concord, Ohio; (5) West- 
minster College, New Wilmington, Pa. 

Morrison, J. Cayce. “What Effect Has 
the Summer Vacation on Children’s Learn- 
ing and Ability to Learn.” Educational 
Research Bulletin, O. S. U. Vol. 3, October 
1, 1924, pp. 245-49. 

“Teachers’ Errors in Scoring the Illinois 
Intelligence Test.” Educational Research 
Bulletin, Vol. 4, February 4, 1925, pp. 55-58. 

“The Comparative Achievement of Chil- 
dren with High and Low Intelligence 
Quotients.”” Educational Research Bulletin, 
O. S. U., Vol. 4, March 4, 1925, pp. 89-91, 
110. 

“A Survey of the Extra-Curricular Activi- 
ties in a County School System.” Accepted 
for Publication in the Journal of Rural 
Education. 

“A Study of the Social, Economic and 
Professional Status of the School Principal 
in Ohio. (a) The Effect of the Size of City 
and Size of School Upon the Professional 
Work of the School Principal; (b) A Job 
Analysis of the Principalship as a Basis for 
the Preparation of Courses for Training 
School Principals.” 

Morton, R. L. “Factors Effecting the 
Ability of Pupils to Solve Verbal Problems 
in Arithmetic.” Ph.D. dissertation. 

“The Classification of Pupils in Ohio 
Public Schools.” 

Peck, R. R. “Case Studies of Individual 


Defects in Science Courses.” 


Pressey, S. L. “The Determination of 
Minimum Essentials in English Composi- 
tion.” 

“The Development of Tests in English 
Composition.” 

Reever, Warp G. “2,000 Spelling 
Demons.” Silver, Burdette & Co. 

“The Chief State School Official.” U. S. 
Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1924, No. 5. 
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“How to Write a Thesis.”” Public School 
Publishing Co. 

ScHRAMMELL, H. E. “The Organization 
of State Departments of Education.” 

Stevenson, P. R. “An Investigation of 
Remedial Measures in Arithmetic Problem 
Solving.” 

“The Devising and Standardizing of Forms 
I, II and III of the Stevenson-Ridgley- 
Shipman Information-Problem Geography 
Test of Europe;” the same, Forms I and II, 
on South America. 

Stewart, A. W. “The Efficiency of 
Departmental Teaching as Compared with 
Grade Teaching.” 

Toops, H. A. 
Intelligence Test.” 

“A Uniform Intelligence Test for Stu- 
dents in College.”” (As Chairman of Ohio 
College Association Committee on Entrance 
Intelligence Tests.) 

“A Bibliography of 1500 Titles on Voca- 
tional Guidance;” the same, 460 Titles on 
University Intelligence Tests. 

“Graduation Possibilities as Revealed 
by the Intelligence of 7000 College Gradu- 
ates.” 

“A Study of Selectivity by the High 
School and College as to Intelligence.” (As 
Chairman of a Research Committee Ap- 
pointed by Personnel Research Federation.) 

Twiss, Georce R. “New Education in 
China.” 

“Science and Education in China.” Bulle- 
tin of the National Society for the Advance- 
ment of Education in China, 1924. 

“National Movement for the Improve- 
ment of Science Teachers’ Groups.” 

Van Scoyk, R. L. ‘“The Use of Standard- 
ized Tests in the Junior and Senior High 
Schools of Ohio.” 

Tuayer, V. T. “The Junior High School 
Movement.” The American Review, March- 
April, 1925. 

“Training Teachers for the Profession of 
Teaching.” School and Society, November 
29, 1924. 

Wuinery, S. M. 


“A Revised University 


“Foreign Language 


Requirements for the A. B. Degree in the 
98 Leading Colleges of the U. S.” 

“Comparison of College Marks and 
Psychological Examinations for the Highest 
and Lowest Percental Groups Over a Three- 
Year Period.” 
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“A Study of Percental Ratings on Ohio 
State University Graduates, 1920-1925.” 


WickuaM, W. T. “A Comparison of Some 
Types of Examinations.” 


Worcester, D. A. “Some Applications 
of Modern Scientific Curriculum Building 


to a First Course in Educational Psy- 
chology.” 
“Ability to Follow Directions 
Visual and Auditory Presentation.” 
“Memory by Visual and Auditory Pre- 
sentation.” Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, January, 1925. 


After 


Phi Chapter 


University of Wisconsin 


Madison, Wis. 


AKER, Howarp M. “The County Super- 
intendent and Rural Education in Wis- 
consin.” Thesis, June, 1925. 

Barr, A. S. “Revision of Barr’s Diag- 
nostic Test in American History.” Under 
investigation. 

“A Study of the Content of American 
History.” Under investigation. 

“A Comparative Study of Supervisory 
Organizations.” Joint study with Fred C. 
Ayer, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Washington. 

“An Analysis of Teaching Procedure.” 

“Elementary School Standards for the 
Improvement of Teaching.” Published. 

“An Introduction to the Technique of 
Teaching.”” Published. 

Student’s Handbook.” Published. 

“Visiting the Teacher at Work.” Co- 
author with Anderson and Bugh. D. Apple- 
ton Co. 

“Supervision.” 
D. Appleton Co. 

“Supervisory Organization.” 
with Ayer. D. Appleton Co. 

Joint editor with William H. Burton of 
the “Supervision and Method Series.” D. 
Appleton Co. 

BENNETT, Epwarp E. 
the Colonies.” Thesis. 

CaruiLe, A. B. “Bibliography for High 
School Building Plans in the United States.” 
University Bulletin. In collaboration with 
Professor John G. Fowlkes. To be pub- 
lished shortly. 

" Crapp, Dr. F. L. “Arithmetic Problems 
in Elementary Schools.” Under investi- 
gation. 

“The Elements of Difficulty in the Inter- 
pretation of Concrete Problems.’ Under 
investigation. 


Co-author with Burton. 


Co-author 


“Parliament and 


“The Analysis and Scoring of Text-Books 
in Arithmetic.” Under investigation. 

“Number Combinations, Their Relative 
Difficulty and the Frequency of Their 
Appearance in Text-Books.”” Published as 
Bulletin No. 2 by the Bureau of Educational 
Research. 

Exits, S. R. “Standards for High School 
Text-Books.”’ Master’s thesis. 

Epcerton, Dr. A. H. Editor-in-chief of 
the forthcoming yearbook of the National 
Guidance Association on ‘‘Vocational Coun- 
seling,” a study involving analyses and 
investigation to determine “Factual Bases 
for Curriculum Building Secondary 
School (Junior and Senior) Industrial Arts.” 

“A study of the relative emphasis upon 
objectives, methods, and content in indus- 
trial arts and vocational education in 143 
school systems.” 

“An inventory study of the interests of 
elementary and secondary school children 
in construction work as reflected in their 
out-of-school participations, observations, 
reading, etc.” 

“Vocational Counseling and Preparation 
of School Counselors.”” Book published by 
MacMillan Company. 

Farru, Emit F. “Comparison of Teacher 
Recommendation Blanks Used in School 
Systems Throughout the United States.” 
Not completed. 

Fow.kes, Dr. Joun Guy. “Handbook 
of Financial Accounting for Schools.”” Pub- 
lished by the Eau Claire Book & Stationery 
Company. 

“Accounting for Public School Expendi- 
tures in Wisconsin.” At press with the 
Bureau of Research, University of Wis- 
consin. 

“School 


Wisconsin Cities.” 


Bonded Indebtedness in 19 
With F. O. Holt. At 
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press with the Bureau of Research, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

“A Bibliography on School Buildings.” 
With A. B. Carlile. At press with the 
Bureau of Research, University of Wisconsin. 

Goan, Lioyp Harry. “Comparison of 
the Intelligence Quotient of High School 
Pupils in Vocational and Non-Vocational 
Courses.”” Master’s thesis. 

Henmon, Dr. V. A. C. “Achievement 
Tests in Modern Foreign Languages.” 

“Prognosis Tests in Modern Language.” 

“Intelligence Tests of College Students.” 

French Word Book, recently completed, 
published as a bulletin by the Bureau of 
Educational Research. 

“The Education of Gifted Children.” 
Magazine article, Wisconsin Alumni Mag- 
azine. 

“Needed Research in the Field of Learn- 
ing.” Magazine article, Journal of Educa- 
tional Research. 

Hertzserc, Oscar E. “Use of Prog- 
nostic Tests of Teaching Success of Gradu- 
ate Students from Normal Schools and 
Other Teacher Training Institutions.” In- 
vestigation by Mr. Thiel and Mr. Hertzberg. 

Hititman, Lewis F. “Determining Fac- 
tors in the Organization and Administra- 
tion of the High School.” Thesis. 

Hutt, Dr. C. L. “Principles of Aptitude 
Testing.”” Book in preparation. 

“The Differentiation of the Aptitudes 
of an Individual.” An article worked out 
jointly with Mr. Charles E. Limp. Pub- 
lished. in February number of the Journal 
of Educational Psychology. 

Hypte, Lars L. “Elements of Difficulty 
in the Interpretaion of Concrete Problems 
in Arithmetic.” Thesis. 

“The Qualifications, Experience, and 
Local Tenure of the Teachers of Wisconsin 
for 1924 and 1925.” Under way. 

“The Certification of Teachers in the 
Different States of the United States.” 
Under way. 

Jackson, Lyman Epson. “Study of Rural 
Education in Dane County.” Thesis. 

James, J. A. “Unidentified Groups in 
Rural Communities.” Not completed. 

Jones, THomas Lioyp. “Study of the 
Small High School.” In collaboration with 


Professor W. L. Uhl. To be completed next 
year. 
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“Agriculture in Wisconsin High Schools.” 
“Detailed Study of the Records Made by 
Freshmen During 1923-24 (a) By Schools, 
(b) By Subjects.” Completed. 

“The Foreign Language Situation in 
Wisconsin High Schools.” 

Kaiser, Norton R. “The Status of the 
Junior High School in Wisconsin.” Thesis. 

Lanp, S. Lewis. “Duties and Qualifica- 
tions of Directors of Vocational Education.” 
Thesis. 

“Time Study of the Duties of Directors 
of Vocational Education.” Under investi- 
gation. 

“Organization and Administration of 
Vocational Guidance.” Booklet. Com- 
pleted. 

Leonarp, S. A. “A Scale of Translations 
from Caesar and Cicero for the Classical 
Investigating Committee.” Completed. 

“Comparison of Various Types of Tests 
Upon Essentials in English.” Not com- 
pleted. ; 

“General Language.” Book in collabora- 
tion with P. F. Cox. Published by Rand, 
McNally Co. 

MerrIMAN, Dr. Curtis. “How College 
Students Study.”” Under consideration. 

“Effect of Coaching on Mental Tests.” 
Under consideration. 

“Social Factors Involved in Teachers’ 
Marks.” Under consideration. 

Miter, H. L. “A study of graded assign- 
ment or contract work of varied sort, with 
unity of principles in order to make provi- 
sion for individual differences within class 
groups.” Not completed. 

“*Self-directed School.” In press. In 
collaboration with R. T.Hargreaves, Central 
High School, Minneapolis. 

O’SHEa, M. V. “A Comprehensive Study 
of the Aims, Ideals, and Achievements of 
Experimental Schools in America.” To be 
published in the MacMillan “Experimental 
Education Series.” 

“Parent-Teacher Association Work in 
Colleges, State Departments of Education, 
etc.” To be published by the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

“The Influence of Tobacco Upon the 
Intellectual Activities of Women and Girls.” 
A completion of the investigation of the 
effect of tobacco on men. Under investi- 


gation. 
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“A complete revision of the MacMillan 
Health Series for Schools.” Last volume 
will appear in April. 

‘How Much English Grammar?” Book. 
Joint author with M. J. Stormzand. 

A series of seventeen articles being pub- 
lished in the Child Welfare Magazine 
applying the data and principles presented 
in “The Child; His Nature and His Needs.” 

A series of articles on child nature in the 
“Woman’s Digest. 

“The University and the State.” A part 
of the “History of Education in Wisconsin” 
which is about to come from the press. 

Burr W. “Proposals for Ad- 
justment of Anglo-Colonial Relations, 1763 
to 1783.” Thesis. 

Risk, THomas. M. “Supervisory Organ- 
ization and Procedure in Public Schools.” 
Thesis. 

Sisson, R. J. “A Study of the Work of 


the Parent-Teacher Associations Through- 
out the United States.” Thesis. 

SupweEeEks, JoserpH G. “Intelligence of 
Continuation School Pupils in Wisconsin.” 
To be published by the Research Bureau 
as one of the University of Wisconsin stud- 
ies. 
“Practical Helps in Teaching Spelling.” 
Completed. 

“A Summary of the Most Helpful Prin- 
ciples and Methods.” Completed. 

Tuer, R. B. “The Fiscal Administra- 
tion of the High School.” Thesis. 

“A Prognostic Study of Teaching Suc- 
cess.” In collaboration with Mr. Hertzberg. 

Watvoorp, J. G. “The Status of the 
City Superintendent in Wisconsin.” Thesis. 

WEINKE, Ernest A. ‘Formulation of 
Standards of Curriculum Making.” Not 
completed. 

Younc, ADELBERT. 
consin Kindergartens.” 


“A Study of Wis- 
Thesis. 


Chi Chapter 


University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 


“A Type of South 


BENJAMIN, HAROLD. 
School 


American University Revolution.” 
and Society, October 11th, 1924. 
‘Subject and Grade Costs in Oregon High 


Schools.” Educational Administration and 
Supervision, April, 1925. 

-*The Socratic Debate.”” The High School, 
December, 1924. 

Dickerson, R. S. “An Analysis of thirty 
of the more widely used recent tests in 
social science.” Content classified under 
about fifty catagories to show the kinds of 
material and the degree of emphasis given 
to each. 

DirkseN, Henry. “Experiment in Indi- 
vidualized Instruction in Civics.” 

Franzen, Cuartes E. “A Diagnostic 
Test in Language.” Oregon State Normal, 
Monmouth. 

Hoskins, ELBERT. 
Course in Biological Science.” 
Library. 

RicHarps, Oscar W. “Present Status of 
Biology in the Secondary Schools.” School 
Review, 1923. Presents the miscellaneous 
information gathered by a questionnaire 
sent to all the Superintendents of schools 
in cities over 10,000 population. 


“An Introductory 
University 


“Present Content of Biology in the 
Secondary Schools.” School Science and 
Mathematics, 1923. An analysis of the 
contents of several high school biology text 
books which represent the course as given 
in many schools. 

“High Test Scores attained by Sub- 
Average Minds.” JII Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1924. Indicates the 
probability of getting various scores by 
guessing with three and four alternative 
multiple responses in test. 

“The Dream Literature.” Pyscholgical 
Bulletin, 1924. Presents considerable bibli- 
ography and a review of recent dream 
literature. 

“High Test Scores Attained by Sub- 
Average Minds.” IJ Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1924, with S. C. Kohs. A 
demonstration of certain limits of the two 
alternative type test both theoretically and 
practically. 

“The Mathematics of Biology.” American 
Mathematics Monthly, 1925. Indicates the 
use that biologists are making of mathematics. 

“The Effect of Calcium Sulfate on the 
Growth and Fermentation of Yeast.” Jour- 
nal of American Chemistry Society, 1925, 
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SHetpon, Dr. H. D. “Life of G. Stanley 
Hall.”” Not completed. 

Spencer, Peter L. “A Comparative 
Analysis of Arithmetic Tests.” This study 
consisted of a comparison of a number of 
widely used tests in arithmetic in an 
attempt to determine the nature of the 
field tested. The following tests were used 
in the study: Courtis Standard Research 
Tests in Arithmetic, Series B; The Cleve- 
land Survey Tests; Monroe Standard Sur- 
vey and the Monroe Diagnostic Tests; 
Wildeman Test in Common Fractions; 
Wisconsin Inventory Tests; Otis Arith- 
metic Tests; Stanford Achievement Tests; 
Woody-McCall Mixed Fundamental and 
the Spencer Diagnostic Arithmetic Test, 


Test 2. 
“Survey of the Arithmetic Achievement 
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of Sixth Grade Children.” This study con- 
sists in a careful study of the work done by 
approximately one thousand sixth grade 
children in Oregon with Forms A and B of 
Test 2 of the Spencer Diagnostic Arithmetic 
Tests. Final tabulations are not yet com- 
pleted but will be in the near future. 
WHEELER, Dr. Raymonp. “A Psy- 
chological Description of Intelligence.”’ Psy- 
chological Review, V. 31, No. 2, March, 1925. 
“Persistent Problems in Systematic Psy- 
chology.” 1 “A Philosophical Heritage.” 
Psychological Review, May, 1925. 
Wooton, F. C. ‘A Geography Project.” 
Published in Oregon Teacher's Monthly, 
January, 1925. 
Younc, Dr. Kimpatt. “Need of Inte- 
gration of Attitude Among Scientists.” 
Science Monthly, 18:291-305, March, 1924. 


Omega Chapter 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Berry, Cuartes S. “Changing Stand- 
ards in Special Education.” The Ohio State 
University Bulletin, Vol. 29, pp. 341-344. 

“Educational Tests, The Foundation of 
Educational Aims,” Jbid., Vol29, pp. 197-200. 

Carr, W. L. Joint author of the General 
Report of the Classical Investigation, 
Princeton University Press, 1924. 

Courtis, Stuart A. “Then and Now in 
Education.”” World Book Co., New York, 
1924, 400 pages. 

“Picture-Story Reading Lessons” (With 
N. B. Smith). World Book Co., 1924. 
Lesson pad, dictionary, story book, teach- 
er’s manual. 

“The Significance of Modern Tendencies 
in Science Teaching.” Mich. Ed. J., 1924, 
Vol.1, pp. 401-405. 

“Contribution of Measurement to Teach- 
ing,” Second Year-book Department of 
Elementary School Principals, Nat. Ed. 
Assn., 1923. 

“The Factor Concept in Education.” 
School and Society, 1924, Vol. 19, pp. 413-423. 

“The Relation Between Rate and Qual- 
ity in Educational Measurement.” Journal 
Educational Research, Vol. X, No. 2, 
September, 1924, pp. 110-131. 


“Validation of Objectives.” Journal 


Educational Research, Vol. X, No. 3, October, 
1924, pp. 197-207. 


Editorial, “Mental Blindness.” Journal 
Educational Research, Vol. X, No. 5, 
December, 1924, pp. 399-401. 

“The Validation of Statistical Procedure.” 
Journal Educational Research, Vol. XII, 
No. 1, June, 1925, pp. 31-41. 

“Philosophy of Secondary Education.” 
Mich. Ed. Jour., Vol. I1, No. 5, January, 
1925, pp. 276-280. 

Davis, Carvin O. “Junior High School 
Education.”” World Book Co., Yonkers, 
1924, Vol. 12, 451 pages. 

“What Junior High Schools Are Teach- 
ing.” Junior High School Clearing House, 
1923, Vol. 2, pp. 17-19. 

“The Size of Classes and the Teaching 
Load.” Proc. N. C. A., Part I, 1923, pp. 
30-70. 

“The High School as Judged by its 
Students.” Jbid., 1924, pp. 71-144. 

“The Teaching Load in a University.” 
School and Society, 1924, Vol. 19, pp. 556- 
558. 

“The Training of Teachers in North 
Central Association Accredited Schools.” 
Tbid., 1924, Vol. 19, pp. 389-394. 

“The Curriculum and the Seven Object- 
ives of Secondary Education,” Ninth Year- 
book of the National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals, 1925, pp. 112-129. 

“Problems of the Junior High School” 
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(With E. E. Lewis). Public School Pub- 
lishing Co., Bloomington, Ill., 1925. 76 
pages. 66 problems. : 

“The North Central Quinquennial 
Study.” High School Quarterly, April, 1025, 
Vol. 13, No. 3, pp. 162-174. 

“Michigan Teachers and the University 
School of Education.” Mich. Ed. Jour., 2:7, 
pp. 412-413, 447 (March, 1925). 

“Why Go to College?” Mich. Ed. Jour., 
2:9, pp. 523-525 (May, 1925). 

“North Central Association Meeting.” 
Mich. Ed. Jour., 2:9, p. 538 (May, 1925); 
also School and Society, 21:548, p. 788 
(June 27, 1925). 

“Proceedings of North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Part I, 1925.” (Editor). 140 pages, tables, 
lists of accredited institutions, etc. Pub- 
lished by the Association. 

“A Study of North Central Association 
Accredited Schools.” The Quinquennial 
Report—in N. C. A. Proceedings, Part I, 
1925, pp. 46-65; also in School Review, 
September, 1925. 

Epmonson, James B. “Problems in the 
Administration of a School System.” (With 
E. E. Lewis). Public School Publishing Co., 
Bloomington, IIl., 1924. 100 pages. 85 
problems. 

“Problems of a High School Teacher” 
(With J. R. Schorling). Public School 
Publishing Co., Bloomington, IIL, 1924. 
75 pages. 68 problems. 

“Problems of a High School Teaching 
Staff’ (With G. M. Whipple). Public 
School Publishing Co., Bloomington, IIL, 
1924. 65 pages. 60 problems. 

“The Daily Schedule in the High School” 
(With W. Bow and I. Van Tasell). Bulle- 
tin, 1924, No. 15, U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington. 

“Report on Inspection of Schools.” Bulle- 
tin No. 4, University of Michigan, 1924. 

“The Size of Classes as a Factor in Uni- 
versity Instruction.” Journal Educational 
Research, January, 1924. pp. 1-12. 

“What Units Shall Be Offered in the 
Small High School.” Southern High School 
Quarterly, October, 1924, pp. 24-29. 

“Report on Inspection of High Schools 
and List of Accredited Schools for the Year 
Ending June 30, 1924,” J. B. Edmonson, 
Secretary, Committee on Diploma Schools. 
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“What Studies Should Be Offered in the 
Small High School?” High School Quarterly, 
pp. 24-28, October, 1924; and the Kentucky 
High School Quarterly, January, 1925, pp. 
54-59. 

“Factors Determining the Secondary 
School Curricula,” pp. 12-18, The Kentucky 
High School Quarterly, January, 1925. 

“Report of the Annual Meeting of the 
North Central Association.”” School Review, 
May, 1925, pp. 321-323. 

“Why High School Pupils Fail in High 
School.” School Review, June, 1925, pp. 
402-404. 

Jackson, GeorcE L. “The Development 
of State Control of Education in Michigan.” 
Ready for publication. 

Kraus, Epwarp H. “A Combined Curri- 
culum in Pharmacy and Medicine.”” Journal 
of the Am. Pharm. Assn., 1924, Vol. 13, 
pp. 353-356. 

“Some Unusual Specimens of Float Cop- 
per.” Am. Mineral, 1924, Vol. 9, pp. 23-26. 

“The Development of Summer Study at 
the University of Michigan.” Journal of 
the Michigan State Teachers’ Association, 
1924, Vol. I, pp. 393-395. 

“Gems and Gem Materials” (With Ed- 
ward F. Holden). In press, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., New York. 

Book Reviews in American Minerologist. 

Ermer D. “The Trend of 
Amateur Athletics.” 4m. Phys. Ed. Rev., 
Vol. 27, pp. 461-564. 

“Intramural Scoring Plans.” 
Journal, Vol. 3, pp. 10-11, 16-19. 

“Speedball, a New Intramural Game.” 
Am. Phys. Ed. Rev., Vol. 28, pp. 181-190, 
1 fig.; Am. Boy, Vol 24, pp. 24-25, 32, 38, 9 
figs.; Pop. Sci., Vol. 102, p. 52, 2 figs.; 
Intercollegiate Athletics, Vol. 2, pp. 7-8, 1 
fig.; Vol. 3, pp. 9-10, 2 figs.; Parks and Play- 

grounds, Vol. 6, pp. 471-474, 5 figs. 

“Interest Plus Effort in Physical Educa- 
tion.” Am. Phys. Ed. Rev., Vol. 29, pp. 
340-343. 

“Intramural Athletics.” 
New York, 1925. 

“Sideline Opinions on Intercollegiate Ath- 
letics.” Physical Educator, May, 1925, 
pp. 4-6. 

“History of School Health and Physical 
Education in Michigan.” Physical Educator, 
October, 1924, pp. 5-8, March, 1925, pp. 5-8. 
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Artuur B. “Child Account- 
ing.” Courtis Standard Tests, Detroit, 205 
pages. 

“Child Accounting.” M.S. T. A. Bulle- 
tin, No. 3, Lansing. 

“Child Accounting.” Part I, Historical; 
Part II, Present conditions; Part III, 
Needs. Journal Educational Research, 1924, 
Vol. 9, Nos. 9 and 10; Vol. 10, No. 1. 

Myers, Georce E. “A Critical Review 
of Present Developments in Vocational 
Guidance with Special Reference to Future 
Prospects.” The Vocational Guidance, May, 
1924, Vol. 2, pp. 139-142. 

SANGREN, Paut. “An _ Experimental 
Study of Spelling (With Frieda A. Kiefer), 
Disabilities Among College Students.” Jour- 
nal Ed. Psych., 1925, Vol. XVI, No. 1, 
pp. 38-48. 

ScHoRLING, “A Tentative List 
of Objectives in the Teaching of Junior 
High School Mathematics, with Investiga- 
tions for the Determining of Their Validity.” 
Contribution to Curriculum Research, Co- 
lumbia University, 1925. 

Schorling-Clark Modern Algebra. World 
Book Co., Yonkers on Hudson, 1925. 
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A Proper Attitude 


ie the preface of his Jnstauratio magna, Francis Bacon 
wrote words that those who interpret western learning 
to the East would do well to remember. “I have not 
sought nor do I seek either to force or ensnare men’s 
judgments, but I lead them to the things themselves and 
the concordances of things, that they may see for them- 
selves what they have, what they can dispute, what they 
can add and contribute to the common stock.” Had 
Bacon been speaking of the Orient, he might have gone on 
to say that a great part of the learning of mankind has 
come out of ha East, and that the East has unknown 
riches with which to enlarge the body of scientific truth. 
We are not called upon to transplant Western ways or 
modes of thought to the Antipodes. What we ought to do 
is to share the best that we have with other lands, that we 
may encourage them to progress in a modernism of their 
own. 

Any gesture of racial superiority is also at the moment 

uliarly awkward. Since the World War, a new spirit 
o arisen. National self-consciousness has grown to be a 
ruling passion. The peoples of India, the Philippines, 
China and other regions are claiming equality with the 
West and crying out for an untried freedom. These 
movements are so real that colonial governments are 
meeting them with altered policies, and schools and 
colleges have not been able to overlook them. 

Bayard Dodge 


